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In the beginning of the seventeenth century Sir Henry 
Doekwray founded the city of Londonderry, from which 
time it was esteemed a place of considerable importance : 
we find, however, mention made of it in history so early 
as 546. In the rebellion of 1C06 it was surprised, and the 
governor, Sir George Powlett, with the entire garrison, 
put to the sword. Three years after this, king James 
made a grant of it, together with 210,000 acres of land, 
to various companies in the city of London, on the con- 
dition that they should fortify Derry and Coleraine, and 
also colonize the country with English settlers — from 
which circumstance the former place derived its name. 

From no other place that we know of can so just a con- 
ception be formed of the manner in which the chief towns 
and cities throughout the country were fortified in former 
times — as the walls, which are rather more than a mile in 
circumference, though built in the year 1617, are still in a 
good state of preservation ; and the gates and bastions 
still present much the same appearance as they must have 
done at the time of the siege. The walls which form a 
noble terrace, and are now the great 'promenade for the 
fashionables of the city, consist of a thick rampart of 
earth, faced with stone, and flanked with bastions — a pa- 
rapet breast-high running round them. They are from 
fourteen to thirty-seven yards in breadth, and from twenty 
to twenty-five feet in height. Within the walls are four 
main streets, the centre forming a kind of diamond or 
square, and at the termination of each a massive archway 
and gate, similar to that represented above, to two of' 
which portcullises were attached. The main streets 
within the walls are intersected by numerous lesser streets 
and lanes — the houses, which are built of brick, being 
generally of a good description. Outside the walls there 
are a number of other streets, principally composed of 
houses of a middling and poorer description — a few of a 
better class being observable in different directions. 

The view of the city of Londonderry from a little dis- 
tance is extremely fine. From the magnificent sweep 
which the Foyle takes around it, it appears as if standing 
on an island, completely separated from the mainland. It 
is built on a hill — on the very summit of which stands the 
cathedral, with its towering spire, and being surrounded 
with its high battlemented walls, has the appearance of a 
regular fortification. The passage to the city across the 
Foyle, is by an uncommonly handsome wooden bridge, 
one thousand and sixty-eight feet in length, and forty in 
width, constructed in America by Lemuel Cox, of Boston, 
brought thence in the year 1789, and opened for passen- 
gers in the year following — the expense of it having been 
upwards of £11,000. In order to allow the passage of 
vessels up and down the river, there is a drawbridge nearly 
mid way, which is worked by machinery of a rather curious 
construction, and on either side there is a footway for pas- 
sengers, along which a number of lamps are ranged — the 
entire presenting a very pleasing appearance. 



THE EMIGRANT. 

From a very neat little work which has just issued from 
the Dublin press, entitled " Leisure Moments," by W. S. 
Little, A. B., we extract the following simple, "though 
very natural story : 

" In the west of Ireland, some ten years ago, the spirit 
of emigration made rapid strides among the better order 
of the lower classes, owing to the false prospects held out 



five shillings and six pence ; a dog's head two shillings and 
six pence : a cat, four shillings and six pence ; a rat fattened 
by eating human flesh, one shilling; a mouse, six pence ; a 
pound of greaves, one shilling; a pound of tallow, four 
shillings ; a pound of salted hides, one shilling ; a quart of 
liorse blood, one shilling ; a handful of sea-wreck, two pence ; 
the same quantity of chicken-weed, one penny. 

When the garrison was relieved, they had only nine lean 
horses left, and one pint of meal to each man. Hunger and 
fatigue had so prevailed among them, that of seven thousand 
five hundred men regimented at the commencement of the 
siege, they had then alive hut about four thousand three 
Jiundred, of whom, at tost, on.e-fourt.li part were rendered 
unserviceable, 
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to them by those speculating adventurers, -who had no care 
how many families they involved in ruin provided their 
miseries paved the road for their own advancement. 
Among the number of those who lent a willing ear to their 
machinations, was Denis Costello. Now Denis was a 
particularly great man in the part of the country he inha- 
bited, being proprietor of a small farm of seventeen or 
eighteen acres, which had been handed down, with a con- 
siderable profit rent, from father to son, before the memory 
of the " oldest inhabitant" of the village. He generally 
drove half a score of wethers, and, at times, a fat cow, to 
the fair of the neighbouring town, which was distant about 
four miles ; and never sat down to a worse dinner than 
bacon of his own saving, and a smoking dish of Hat-dutch 
cabbages. Owing to these and other prudent considera- 
tions, the priest of the parish generally favoured the man- 
sion of the lucky Denis, by holding frequent stations 
therein ; and made it a point to breakfast with him every 
sabbath, after having held mass in the little chapel, which, 
fortunately, lay at but a short distance. Denis had, how- 
ever, another very considerable source of profit in his trade, 
which was, that of cart, plough, and harrow maker general, 
to the nobility and gentry of Ballybooleghan ; so that 
altogether he considered himself, and probably was,_ as 
independant a man as the squire who whipped his four 
bays every Sunday to the parish church. 

" At the early age of seventeen, according to the usual 
custom of Irish peasants, he had married a neighbour's 
daughter, still younger than himself, and the pritfc of the 
village for beauty, fortune, and accomplishments ; in fact, 
no marriage in high life was ever more talked over than 
that of Denis Costello with Nancy O'Neill. The elders 
of the village met in solemn conclaye, generally twice _ or 
three times a week, at some appointed place, and, voting 
the schoolmaster in the chair, argued the point with as 
much zeal as so many ambitious members of Parliament. 

" As to Denis, he was young, strong, and in love, and 
did not care a sheaf of oats, so as he secured his bride, 
whether she brought him fifty pounds or pence ; but the 
old folks could not be brought to consider the matter at 
all in this light, and, reversing Denis's sentiments, merely 
considered the girl in the secondary light, of a something 
necessarily attached to the fortune. After a month's de- 
liberations, in which much argument was expended, it was 
at length settled, that the bride should bring the lucky 
Denis twenty-five guineas in hard money, two milch cows, 
and a second-hand plough. 

" Manifold were the rejoicings in the village of Bally- 
booleghan, on the day that Denis, tricked out in a new 
broad-cloth coat, (in the bright gilt buttons of which the 
meridian sun saw reflected his jolly face unshorn of a single 
beam,) led his blushing bride to the hymeneal altar, sur- 
rounded by a concourse of as happy faces as ever danced 
at a holiday festival. The bells would have infallibly rung 
a loud and merry peal, as bells are wont, did it not un- 
luckily happen that there could not, in the whole village, 
be found one of even the smallest dimensions ; however, 
in lieu thereof, they laughed, sung, danced, quizzed, and 
got drunk, in demonstration of their joy — and inducted 
Denis and his bride into all the mysteries of the nuptial 
chamber, with a due regard to the usual forms and cere- 
monies practised on the occasion. 

" Now Nancy, beyond the uncertain and transitory pos- 
session of beauty, possessed uncommon shrewdness and 
sense, and a heart teeming with all the softer sensibilities 
of her sex. At the period to which we would allude, the 
delicacy and playfulness of her youth had been exchanged 
for the maturer charms, and more staid demeanour of wo- 
manhood ; she had been eight years a wife, during which 
period four children had blessed her union with Denis, and 
strengthened the ties which at first linked them faithfully 
to one another. As she had been in her maiden days the 
prettiest and best girl in the village, so she was now 
equally remarkable for being the most attentive mother 
and attached wife ; when others lay sluggishly a-bed in 
the cold winter mornings, Nancy was never known indulg- 
ing similar sensual propensities, but, in the common par- 
lance of the country, was always 'up and stirring' to get 
her husband's breakfast ready before going to his labour. 
The remainder of the day >y*3 occupied at her wheel, or 
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in knitting stockings, or employed in some other useful 
thrift. In the evening - she met him with smiles of welcome 
and affection — his children climbed his knee with infantile 
emulation — his Hearth blazed — his dinner smoked luxu- 
riously before him — and even the old house-dog- shared in 
the enthusiasm of the moment, and looked as happy as the 
best of them. 

_ " Thus far all went on well. Denis prospered and grew 
rich — his friend the priest paid his visits oven oftener than 
of old — and the squire, who, by the way, was also the 
county member, had latterly begun to exhibit extraordinary 
solicitude about him, taking' care to ask ' how bis good 
friend, Mr. Costello, and family did,' whenever he chanced 
to meet him at fairs or elsewhere. About this time the 
squire's steward, a Scotchman, and gifted with even more 
than his just share of national craft and penury, took it 
into his head that, having amassed a considerable sum of 
money, it would be a most prudent speculation to try his 
luck with it on the other side of the Atlantic. In forward- 
ing this plan, he conceived it would be highly beneficial to 
his interest if he could prevail on a few families of com- 
parative independence and accredited industry, to accom- 
pany him : and with this view had latterly begun to sound 
some of the better class of the neighbouring peasantry on 
the subject of emigration, and, among the rest, Denis. By 
degrees be led them on, till he at last induced them to 
listen, with silent admiration, to the mighty prospect of the 
' El Dorado' he held out to them ; shewed letters from his 
friends, who had gone out paupers, and were now driving 
their carriages— (anglice, wheel-barrows ;) and, in fact, 
taught them to believe that the very rocks exuded with 
some imaginary wealth. The astonished rustics drank in 
the information with the greedy ears of unlettered igno- 
rance, and gathered round the man of words, as he ad- 
vanced towards their place of evening rendezvous, under 
the big oak tree at the cro/s-roads, with evident symptoms 
of satisfaction. Even Denis came under the infectious 
influence of his machinations, and began at length to look 
with a jaundiced eye on the now despised luxuries of his 
homely cottage, considering it a very unwise thing to fling 
away the prospect of such amazing wealth, for the want 
of a little proper spirit ; and, from at first merely listening 
with a degree of common interest to the lucubrations of 
the wily Scotchman, at last conceived a distempered long- 
ing for the Yankee dollars. He concealed, however, his 
wishes from his wife, who, nevertheless secretly and with 
concern perceived the turn his mind had taken, but with- 
out in the least hinting her suspicions — prudently consi- 
dering that opposition only makes things wotsc 

" Poor Denis loved his wife with the most tender affec- 
tion ; and, for her sake alone, had determined to devote 
himself to labour in a strange iand. He thought it incum- 
bent on him to pursue a path which seemed so easy of 
access, and which promised so speedy an attainment of 
comfort and independence. But, on the other hand, his 
heart fluttered with many wild emotions when he consi- 
dered that they could but be purchased by a long absence 
from all he loved, and at best but an uncertain prospect of 
return. His days now became indolent and moodish, and 
his nights passed in restless reveries — his farm became 
neglected — his corn was no longer the most healthful and 
earliest of the season ; and while his plough gathered rust 
in an out-house, his two work horses cropped the scant 
herbage of his neglected pastures, in all the indolent en- 
joyment of an unexpected holiday. 

" Nancy, however, still kept matters right within doors ; 
and the more apparent the consequences of his neglect 
became, the more strove she to conceal them. His chil- 
dren still climbed his knee — his hearth still blazed — and 
his dinner smoked with its wonted regularity before him ; 
yet he was no longer the happy man he had been. At 
length one evening as he sat after dinner before the lire, 
enjoying his half hour's smoke — which, amid all his cares, 
he had never omitted — he all at once formed the dreadful 
resolution of informing his wife of his wish and decided 
intention to emigrate. He felt his colour come and go 
ten several times during his meditations ; and his deter- 
mination,: like Bob Acre's courage, was beginning to ' ooze 
out fast through the tops of his lingers,' when, taking his 
pipe from his mouth, and shaking off the ashes on the hob 



beside him, he had already opened his mouth to commence, 
when a mechanical effort of his arm returned his pipe to 
its original position, and he smoked away for some minutes 
longer. At length, after a few preliminary hems, he said — 
' I'm beginning' to think, Nancy, somehow or other, that 
this same country is no place for a man to better hiraseJ, 
or his family in.' 

" ' Why thin,' rejoined Nancy, 'thank God, Denis, we've 
no great reason to complain — we're as well off as our 
neighbours, and want for nothing.' 

" ' Aye, but Nancy,' answered her husband, ' my father, 
and mv grandfather, and his father before him again, have 
all been working like slaves at this little patch of ground, 
and hern am I now in possession of the fruits of their ex-' 
ei'tinns, and yet no richer, nor half as rich, as Mick De- 
lany that went to 'Meriea only two vcars ago as poor as a 
rat!' 

" ' Oh, thin, if that's what your for,' said Nancy, ' we 
certainly hear great talk of riches and all that with them 
that's going out, but we see no great signs of it. on them 
that come back.' 

" ' Well, well,' muttered her husband, ' at all events land 
isn't what it used to be — our landlords are poor and want 
high rents : we can't pa}' high rents, and ever look to be 
anything better than we are.' 

" 'We're rich enough, Denis honey,' said the affectionate 
Nancy, drawing her stool near her husband, .and taking 
his hand with a smile of love and contentment ; ' we're 
young and strong, and this fine fellow,' added she, placing 
a chubby boy of five years old on his knee, ' will soon be 
able to turn as good a day's work as yourself.' 

" ' Blessings on his little heart,' cried the happy father, 
as a tear half started to his eye ; ' sure 'tis to save you 
and him Nancy dear, the trouble of labouring from morn- 
ing till night, just to keep soul and body together, that I'd 
leave you at all at all.' 

" Nancy had many arguments to make use of, but forgot 
them just in the very moment she should not : she remark- 
ed her husband's emotion, and shared it with a genuine 
female sympathy ; and, as her tears were not meant to af- 
fect an audience, she retired to the little bed-room of the 
kitchen, to weep them away unseen and in silence. In one 
or two subsequent conversations, Denis more fully com- 
municated his intention of joining Mr. Duncan's expedi- 
tion, which was to sail about the middle of the spring, and 
it was now February. In the meanwhile old time kept 
his accustomed pace, and brought round the weeks and 
days with wonted regularity. All was now in readiness 
for the voyage — the ship was freighted and provisioned — 
implements of husbandry were laid in — and cattle of va- 
rious kinds purchased for the purpose of breeding. Matters 
had been arranged by Denis to provide for his family's 
maintenance during his absence — he himself, in the pleni- 
tude of his expectations, taking little more than what he 
calculated would set him afloat in the new world ; he had 
also taken care to solicit the schoolmaster (at an ample 
premium) to write an account of all that would occur, and 
how Nancy and the children did. 

" It was now the day before that fixed for his departure. 
Nancy bore the prospect of separation with a silent sensi- 
tiveness, which was infinitely more distressing than if she 
had given loose to her feelings in the womanly resource of 
tears, and had latterly given up all remonstrance. Hjs 
plan was, to walk to the nearest post town, carrying his 
little box, which contained all the property he meant should 
accompany him, and proceed from thence by mail to Dub- 
lin, wherc'he was to join Mr. Duncan, who, with others of 
his friends, had previously gone up to arrange matters. 

" Poor Denis grew more and more sad as the hours flew 
quickly bv that now remained for him to spend with his 
beloved family- ; yet, considering the step he was about to 
take as an imperative duty, he never wavered in his reso- 
lution. As was customary in the country, he had invited 
all his neighbours, to the number of nearly one hundred, 
to spend the last evening- of his stay amongst them with 
him, and drink success to his undertaking. The company 
were too benevo'ent and sincere in their good wishes to 
let slip such an opportunity for testifying their respect 
towarcls a manyvhose character for probity and every other 
rustic virtue stood so high ; they accordingly assembled 
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mt an earl? hou* to a "iiftwely entertainment of corned 
beef, bacon, cabbage, and roast and boiled geese, ad libi- 
tum — the priest sitting at the head of the table, and regu- 
lating their potations ; and as he wisely conceived that it 
would befit the solemnity of the occasion to drink in the 
direct ratio of the intensity of their gjief, the company, 
on the whole, had no great reason to hnd fault with their 
master of the ceremonies, and would, in all probability, at 
their breaking up have passed him a vote of thanks for 
* his dignified demeanour in the chair,' did it not occur that 
there could not be found one among the assembly capable 
of either proposing or seconding the resolution in suffi- 
ciently comprehensible terms ; the host alone seemed sad, 
and answered many a maudlin ' God bless you,' with a va- 
cant look, that plamly told how far different were the sub- 
jects of his thoughts. The parting hour at length came 
round, and the last guest had blubbered forth his compound 
of grief and intoxication upon his breast, when Denis re- 
tired with his wife to enjoy the few hours of repose now 
left them ; their heaTts were too full to speak, but falling 
into one another's arms, the man was forgotten in the 
husband and the father, and the sturdy peasant wept like a 
tender girl. His trunk had been left at the kitchen door, 
the bolt of which remained undrawn, as he meant to steal 
out softly while his wife slept, and thus escape the more 
bitter pangs of separation which the sight of her tears 
would cause him. 

" The hazy light of the morning had begun to break its 
Tray gradually through the crevices of the wiudow-shut- 
ters, when Denis, who had not once closed his eyes, rose 
softly from his wife's side ; leaning over her he listened to 
her quiet breathing, and in that hopeless loneliness of heart 
which, the prospect of separation from all who are near 
and dear to us cannot fail to produce ; his youngest child 
lay in her arms, and seemed mutely to chide his desertion 
otthem; the other two lay together in abed in the far 
corner of the room, their little lips meeting as if they 
loved and kissed even in their dreams: a thousand inde- 
finable sensations rent his heart, as he gazed on his infants 
and pictured to himself the despair of their mother when 
■he wouldwake ' and find him no more.' Still, however, 
his resolution remained unshaken ; and, having dressed, he 
•was about leaving the room, when Nancy caught his arm 
(having risen unperceived from the bed) with a convulsive 
grasp, and with her large black eyes suffused with tears, 
that ran slowly down her cheeks pale with excitement and 
anxiety, and a voice trembling and broken said — 

"'Look you, Denis Costello, when you first said you 
would leave us to go look for wealth we didn't want, I did 
not say against you, for I saw 'twas your humour ;—but 
don't think I'll stay behind the father of my children, and 
let hira wander in a strange land, and among strange peo- 
ple, with no. one to take care of him, or comfort him in 
sickness or in sorrow— you that knew nothing but kind- 
ness and love since you were the age of this creature, 
that you'd give up all for a little gold ami silver. You 
may go now j but, so help me God 1 I'll never part you 
till death comes between us — and what will then become 
of those poor babies that we ought to love and stand by 't* 
"' Then," cried Denis, as he flung himself with tears of 
joy on his wife's neck, 'may I never sow a ridge of po- 
tatoes, but though every acre in that same America was 
paved with gold an inch thick, if I'll leave you my darling, 
ox you, or you, ye little jewels,' as he kissed the drowsy 
children all around, who, being by this time awakened, 
were looking on with astonishment at the domestic drama 
that their parents had been acting in the middle of the 
room. 

" Having stripped, Denis returned to bed, the happiest 
man in the parish ; and when the neighbours called in the 
Morning to condole with Nancy,*they found him whistling 
*the crniskeen lawn ' behind his long-neglected plough. 

* Little more remains to be said, than that Denis re- 
turned to labour with renewed zeal, and in a few years his 
fcwrnatt were again the best in all the country round ; 
and to Increase bis satisfaction at the conversion his wife 
bad wmaht, he was shortly after this given the steward- 
ship tint Mr. Duncan had held, and resigned for his trans- 
Atlantic speculations.'* 
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MAXIMS FOR THE MARRIED. 

CODE OF INSTRUCTION Fa%;LAI>IES. 

1 . Let every wife be persuaded that there are two ways 
of governing a family ; the first is by the expression or 
that which will belong to force ; the second to the power 
of mildness, to which every strength will yield. One is 
the power of the husband; a wife should never tmploy 
any other arms than gentleness. When a woman accus- 
toms herself to say, I will, she deserves to lose her empire. 

2. Avoid contradicting your husband. When we smell 
at a rose, it is to imbibe the sweets of its odour j we like- 
wise look for every thing that is amiable in woman. Who- 
ever is often contradicted feels insensibly au aversion for 
the person who contradicts, which gains strength by time ; 
and, whatever be her good qualities, is not easily destroyed. 

3. Occupy yourself only with household affairs ; wait 
till your husband confides to you those of higher import- 
ance, and do not give your advice till he asks it. 

4. Never take upon yourself to be a censor of your 
husband's morals, and do not read lectures to hiin. Let 
your preaching be a good example, and practice virtue 
yourself to make him in love with it. * 

5. Command his attention by being always attentive to 
him ; never exact anything and you will obtain much ; 
appear always flattered by the little he does for you, which 
will excite him to perform move. 

6. All men are vain ; never wound this vanity, not even 
in the most trifling instances. A wife may have more 
sense than her husband, but she should never seem to 
know.it. 

7. When a man gives wrong' council, never make him 
feel that he has done so ; tuMead" hint on by degrees to 
what is rational, with jnildness ana gentleness ; when he 
is convinced, leave him to the merit of baying found out 
what is just and reasonable. 

8. ■ When a husband is out of temper, behave obligingly 
to him; jfhe is abusive, never retort ; and never prevail 
over him to humble him. 

9. Choose well your friends, have but few, and be care- 
ful of following their advice in all matters. 

10. Cherish neatness without luxury, and pleasurewith- 
out excess : dress with taste, and particularly with modesty; 
vary the fashions of your dress, especially in regard to 
colours. It gives a change to the ideas, and recals pleas- 
ing recollections. Such things may appear trifling, but 
they are of more importance than is imagined. 

11. Never be curious to pry into your husband's con- 
cerns, but obtain his confidence at aM times, by that which 
you repose in him. Always«preserve order and economy ; 
avoid being out of temper, and be careful never to scold; 
by these, means he will find his own house pleasauter than 
any other. 

12. Seem always to obtain information from him, cs- 
pecially before company, though you may pass yourself for 
a simpleton. Never forget that a wife owes all her im- 
portance to that of her husband. Leave him entirely 
master of his own actions to go or come whenever he 
thinks fit A wife ought to make her company amiable 
to her husband, that he will not be able to exist without 
it, then he will not seek for pleasure abroad if she do not 
partake of it with him, 

CODE OF INSTRUCTION VOR GKNTM5MEN. 

1. There are two ways of governing a family ; the first 
by force, the other by mild and vigilant authority ; the 
first is brutal, and you certainly lose your happiness in 
adopting it ; the second will occasion you to be respected, 
and your directions to be observed. A husband deserves 
to lose bis empire altogether, by making an attempt to 
force it by violence. 

2. Never contradict your wife : you never did so before 
marriage, and do not begin it now. There is something 
so harsh about contradiction in a man that it always gew 
rates an unkindly feeling. It prevents that coufit 
which ought to exist between married persons ; and o,,. 
deuce destroyed, we cannot hope for much good afterward 

3. You cannot ppssihly have abetter or trustier coi* 
ttant than your wife. She will always advise for the best 
and very safelv too. Trust her wboll 



